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NEW ANALOGUES OF OLD TALES' 

The enormous extent of the literature of exempla has recently 
been disclosed by the publication of the third volume of the Catalogue 
of Romances in the Department of MSS in the British Museum, 
London, 1910. In this volume the editor, Mr. J. A. Herbert, 
describes and analyzes 109 MSS and refers to over eight thousand 
stories. These are all contained in collections, made largely for 
the use of preachers. Many preachers, however, invented or 
selected their own illustrative stories and the great number in 
Herbert's Catalogue could easily be increased by exempla in the 
innumberable collections of sermons found in all Continental libraries. 
A selection of 115 of such individual exempla is offered in the text 
before us, taken from MSS in the Royal and University libraries 
of Breslau, ranging from the end of the twelfth to the end of the 
fifteenth century. The principle of selection is thus stated by the 
editor: "Aufnahme fanden nur solche Stiicke, die in den Hand- 
schriften entweder ohne alle Quellenangabe angefiihrt sind, oder 
deren Quellen uns heute nicht mehr bekannt sind." There are 
exceptions, however, as p. 76, No. 76, "Legitur exemplum in libro 
de dono timoris." The editor concedes that the investigator can 
without difficulty discover the sources of some of the exempla, and 
analogues for others. The editor himself gives a few, but in general 
limits his remarks to the age and origin of the MSS in which the 
exempla are contained. Finally, he admits that certain stories are, 
properly speaking, not exempla, as they are taken from chronicles, 
but claims that they belong in this selection since they contain 
materials encountered in exempla. Such are: No. 2, "De Alexandro 
Magno"; No. 3, "De itinere KaroH Magni in Orientem"; No. 4, 
" Quomodo Karolus Magnus reliquias ex oriente apportaverit " ; No. 6, 
"De Karolo Magno et Eolando"; No. 7, "Amicus et Amelius"; 
No. 8, "De Oggero et Presbytero Johanne"; No. 16, "De Udalrico 
episcopo, cui animae in specie avicularum apparuerunt," etc. Brief 
references to sources are given in the notes to these. 

^Exempla aus Handschriften des Mittelalters herausgegeben von Joseph Klapper. 
(Sammlung mlttellateinischer Texte herausgegeben von A. Hilka. 2.) 
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2 T. F. Crane 

An interesting exemplum of the class of novelle is the first 
"Salvatica," a variant of the story of "The Maiden without 
Hands," Grimm, No. 31. The most important individual exemplum 
is No. 46, "De ebrio, qui defunctum invitavit." This is the earliest 
version of the Don Juan story yet discovered. It is contained in a 
fifteenth-century collection of sermons, and is credited to a book 
named Annulus, otherwise unknown to me. There is a curious 
version of the same theme in Herbert's Catalogtie, p. 562, from MS 
Harley 268, of the second half of the fourteenth century. In digging 
foundations for a church, the workmen find an old sarcophagus. 
When they go to dinner they ask, "Who will look after our tools?" 
Their employer, a knight, answers, " The man in that sarcophagus, and 
presently he shall have dinner too." When the workmen return, the 
dead man appears at the door of the knight's castle and demands 
admission. He refuses meat and drink, saying that masses are his 
only food, and that he still wants forty to free him from purgatory. 
The knight has these said for him, and afterward sees him dressed in 
white, riding on a white horse. 

Of the exempla to which Klapper gives no references whatever, 
but for which I have found sources or analogues, the following may 
be mentioned: 

No. 17, "De beato Germano, qui animabus subvenit." This is 
the story of the priest sprinkling holy water in the cemetery and the 
dead reaching up their hands to receive it. The same story is in the 
Speculum laicorum, credited to "Odo de Seriton"; see Herbert, 
Cat., p. 383, and variants, pp. 463, 464. 

No. 19, "De custode S. Petri, qui gaudia et penas aeternitatis 
vidit." This is the well-known vision of the sacristan of St. Peter's 
which led to the institution of the festival of All Saints; see Legenda 
aurea, ed. Graesse, p. 727. 

No. 29, "De abbatissa, quae vidit neptem suam damnatam." 
See Herbert, Cat, p. 471. 

No. 30, "Quomodo Herodias punita sit." See Legenda aurea, 
p. 573. 

No. 31, "De divite, quem diabolus sustulit de sepulcro." A 
similar story is in Caesarius Heisterb., Dial. Mirac, XI, 39; Scala 
cell, Ulm, 1480, f. 168; see also Herbert, Cat, pp. 497, 499, 500. 
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New Analogues of Old Tales 3 

No. 32, "De procuratore infideli, qui daemonibus traditus est." 
A king going on a journey intrusts his only daughter to a certain 
officer to guard. The faithless officer wrongs his charge and upon 
the king's return is flayed and his skin thrown to demons dwelling in 
a certain mountain. The story seems to be a variant of the one in 
Gesta Romanorum, No. 27, "Tochter anvertraut, strafe." 

No. 34, "De milite, cui apparuit amicus mortuus, de quo male 
locutus erat." See Herbert, Cat., pp. 280 {Manuel des peches), 
310 {Handlyng Synne), 318 {Manual of Sins), 386 {Speculum 
laicorum, No. 222, attributed to "Odo de Seriton"), 463, 588. 

No. 36, "De sacerdote, qui cotidie missam pro defunctis cele- 
bravit." The bishop suspends a priest who frequently celebrates 
mass for the dead, and is threatened by the dead as he passes through 
the cemetery; see Legenda aurea, p. 733, credited to "Petrus Clunia- 
censis"; see also Herbert, Cat., pp. 383 {Speculum laicorum. No. 
158), 456, 468, 473, 686. 

No. 37, "De sacerdote, quem mortui in cimeterio detinuerunt." 
A priest who never prays for the dead is seized by the foot as he is 
passing through a cemetery and not released until he promises to 
pray for the dead; see Herbert, Cat., pp. 661, 693. 

No. 38, "De viro sancto, cui defuncti responderunt." The 
dead respond "Amen" in mass; see Herbert, Cat., pp. 383 {Speculum 
laicorum. No. 162, 163), 463, 464. The stories in the Speculum 
laicorum are credited to Odo of Cheriton. 

No. 41, " De pena adultorum." A similar story of two who sinned 
only in their hearts because they had no time or place to sin in reality 
is in Herbert, Cat, pp. 10 (486, credited to Jacques de Vitry, but not 
in my edition), 122, 690. 

No. 42, "De pena eorum, qui voluntatem morientium non 
faciunt." A dying rich man invokes on each of his three executors 
particular evils as penalties for breach of trust, and all the penalties 
are incurred; see Herbert, Cat., pp. 389 {Speculum laicorum), 419 
{Liber exemplorum secundum ordinem alphabeti), 472, 635 (MS 
Additional 33956), an interesting localized version; "William Chan- 
soner, a usurer at Bynns," appoints as his executors a priest named 
Boneth and two friends, invoking leprosy, "ignis inf emails" (ery- 
sipelas?), "ignis sancti Anthonij" in Klapper, and sudden death as 
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4 T. F. Cbane 

penalties for breach of trust. All three prove faithless, Boneth is 
admitted to the leper hospital "apud Hervers," the second executor 
dies of "ignis infernalis" at Vienne, and the third falls and breaks 
his neck. The beginning is "Narravit f rater quidam Anglicus qui 
venit de Alunia" (?Aluemia, Auvergne). A similar story is in the 
Scala cell, f. 85. 

No. 43, "De Viro, quern defuncti ab inimico liberaverunt." A 
man who was wont to pray for the dead is protected by them when 
his enemies pursue him through the cemetery; see Herbert, Cat., 
p. 383 (Speculum laicorum, "Refert Cantor Parisiacus," i.e., Petrus 
Cantor Parisiensis), and many other references. This favorite story 
is also in the Legenda aurea, p. 733, and Scala celi, f. 133 vo. 

No. 47, "An suffragia damnatis prosint." The legend of Judas 
released from punishment every Sunday; see Voyage of Saint 
Brandan; Ward, Cat., II, 528. Jubinal's text is reprinted in Douhet, 
Dictionnaire des Ugendes, Paris, 1855, col. 724. 

No. 48, "De avaro mortuo, cuius intestina bufo comedebat." 
The story of a miserly dean in England who dies and is told by an 
angel that he may hope for merfcy if he can get a penny from his 
money-bag. He finds a devil sitting upon it and is carried to hell. 
He appears to the bishop and asks that his body be removed from 
the church in which it was buried "quia propter hoc in inferno 
durius torquebatur." A great toad is found in his tomb devouring 
his heart. The same story is found in Herbert, Cat., p. 474; MS 
Egerton 1117, end of thirteenth century. 

No. 52, "De annulo, quem sancta Agnes suscepit." See Legenda 
aurea, p. 116. 

Nos. 54, 57, "De iuvene, qui se per confessionem a diabolo 
liberavit," and "De iuvene, qui per penitentiam a diabolo liberatus 
est." Two stories of a youth who is tempted by the devil to sin 
but confesses, and can no longer be recognized by the devil. The 
second story is in the Scala celi, f. 43, credited to E. de Bourbon, 
" Septem Donis Spiritus Sancti." The main idea of these stories, the 
inability of the devil to recognize his victim after confession, is a 
very common one; see Herbert, Cat., pp. 284 (Manuel des piches), 
311 (Handlyng Synne), 483, 525, 542, 551, 561, 604, 649; in these the 
sinner is generally chained to the devil, but escapes long enough to 
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New Analogues of Old Tales 5 

make confession, and thus becomes unrecognizable to the devil. 
Sometimes a black mark is affixed by the demon and disappears at 
confession; see Herbert, Cat., pp. 578, 639. Sometimes the written 
record of sins is blotted out; see Herbert, Cat., p. 639, where a hermit 
meets a devil in human form with a record of his sins, and persuades 
him to wait while he goes to confession; when he returns they find 
the record expunged. These stories are variants of the class where 
the penitent is unable from his or her tears to make an oral con- 
fession, and a written one is submitted to the bishop or priest and 
the writing is expunged. See my references to Jacques de Vitry, 301. 

No. 56, "De iuvene, quem os monstruosum deglutire nitebatur," 
a very curious story of a youth tempted by the flesh who saw an 
enormous head with a mouth large enough to swallow a camel. At 
length he is freed from his temptation and the head joining itself 
to a huge body disappears in a well. The only other version of this 
story which I have seen is in Herbert, Cat., p. 472 (MS Egerton 1117, 
cited above). 

No. 61, "De milite Ludovici, qui periurantem interfecit." See 
Jacques de Vitry, 219, and Etienne de Bourbon, No. 385, p. 340. 

No. 65, "De diabolo, qui claustrum intrare non potuit." On a 
certain Christmas Eve the Virgin with the Child in her arms appeared 
to Hugo, abbot of Cluny. The Child said: "You are celebrating 
my nativity with great rejoicing. What can the devil now do or 
say and where now is his power ? " Then the devil was seen to rise 
up from the ground and say: "I cannot enter thy church because 
thy praises are sung there, but I can enter the chapter-house and 
dormitory and refectory." He attempts to do so but finds the door 
of the chapter-house too narrow, that of the dormitory too low, and 
that of the refectory barred by the sobriety of food and drink. 
This story is in Petrus Venerabilis, De miraculis (Migne, CLXXXIX, 
col. 880), and in Herbert, Cat, p. 607, credited to "Vita Petri Clari- 
acensis." The story is also in Etienne de Bourbon (MS Additional 
28682, f. 230 b, beginning, "Legitur in libro Petri Cluniacensis quod 
abbas Hugo Cluniacensis retulit de se quasi de alio"). 

No. 66, "De diabolo, qui fragmina psalmorurii collegit." See 
Jacques de Vitry, XIX, and parallels there cited. To these may be 
added: Liber de abundantia ezemplorum, f. 66, Jacob's Well (Early 
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English Text Society, No. 115), p. 114, and Herbert, Cat., pp. 354 
(Caesarius, IV, 9), 555, 584, 628, 701, 705. 

No. 71, "De lictore occiso, qui ante mortem confessus est." A 
certain lictor is killed in the performance of his duty. A priest, 
passing through the cemetery that same night, sees the trial of the 
soul of the lictor and its defense by the Virgin. The soul is permitted 
to return to the body and repent. This story belongs to the class 
represented in Ward, Cat., II, 663, 676; see references in my edition 
of the Miracles of the Virgin {Romanic Review, II, 235-79), No. 4. 

No. 72, "De peccatore, cui sancta Barbara gratiam confessionis 
impetravit." In Glogovia in 1396 a certain Paulus Haman was 
broken on the wheel, but lived until the third day and asked a woman 
passing by for drink. She reported the fact and the torturer tried 
to kill the criminal with an axe but could not. He said that he could 
not be killed until he had received communion, and that this was 
through the intercession of Saint Barbara. As soon as he received 
communion he died. The classical story of this kind is that of " Ebbo 
the Thief"; see my edition of the Miracles of the Virgin, No. XI. 
A story similar to Klapper's is in Caesarius, IX, 49. 

No. 74, "De rustico, qui sanctum Thomam sorte eligit." A 
rustic refuses to take the doubting apostle as his patron and is told 
to go to Jerusalem where he will find a more powerful one. During a 
storm he is thrown into the sea as the unlucky Jonah selected by lot. 
Saint Thomas rescues him. Later he refuses to follow his com- 
panions home on a feast day, and the saint conducts him home 
miraculously, and gives him a writing containing his name. This is 
found to be that of Saint Thomas. The rustic's comrades return 
later and bear witness to his story. That part of the story in which 
a person in a foreign land is brought home in a miraculous manner 
is in Caesarius, VIII, 59, and is the plot used by Boccaccio, 
Decameron, X, 9. See Rajna's discussion of the story in the Romania, 
VI (1877), 359-68. Another case of rapid transit is in Caesarius, 
X, 2 ; see also Scala celi, f . 53, and Thomas Cantapratanus, II, 40, 3. 

No. 75, "De medico, qui sanctum Thomam sorte eligit." The 
duke of Lorraine summons his physician, a devotee of Saint Thomas, 
after whom he is named, to cure his eyes. The physician is delayed 
in compounding the medicine, and the duke exclaims: "0 quando 
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veniet ille diabolus?" and straightway the devil appeared in the 
guise of the true physician and blew into the duke's eyes a powder 
which caused them to fall out and threw at him a medicine-box 
which killed him. The true physician is thrown into prison until the 
citizens can decide on the mode of his death. Meanwhile the duke's 
soul is disputed in the usual fashion by angels and demons. Finally 
Saint Thomas puts the demons to flight and orders the duke's soul 
to return to its body. The physician is released and made the first 
abbot of a splendid monastery erected by the duke and dedicated 
to the saint. This story is made up of various incidents, one of which, 
the dispute of demons and angels over a soul, has already been men- 
tioned. The story in its entirety is found, to my knowledge, only 
in Herbert, Cat., p. 619. The MS Additional 18364 is of the 
fourteenth century and most of the exempla in it are taken from 
the Vitae patrum, Gregory's Dialogues, Etienne de Bourbon, and 
Caesarius of Heisterbach. 

No. 76, "De milite, cui Alexander papa annulum donavit." 
The sight of the ring causes the owner to think of death and future 
retribution. This is one of the stories in which the source is men- 
tioned, "Legitur exemplum in libro de dono timoris." The story is 
in Etienne de Bourbon, p. 68. See also Haureau, Notices et extraits, 
IV, 151, and Herbert, Cat., pp. 99 {Ldber de dono timoris), 435 (cited 
as from E. de Bourbon), 617. 

Nos. 78, 79, "De Silvestro papa, qui draconem hgavit." See 
Legenda aurea, p. 78. 

No. 84, "De Liberio imperatore, qui thesaurum invenit." 
Liberius while passing through a certain palace saw in the pavement 
a marble slab in which was sculptured a cross. He had it taken up, 
saying that the symbol which should be on men's breasts and brows 
ought not to be trodden under foot. Another slab with a cross was 
underneath and a third, which, when removed, disclosed a great 
treasure. This story is in the Scala celi, f. 69, with the ascription 
"refert Gregorius quod Justinus," etc. 

No. 88, "De archidiacono, qui episcopum suum necare fecit." A 
similar story is in Herbert, Cat., pp. 97 {Liber de dono timoris), 431 
{Alphabetum narrationum) , 564, 607. Herbert cites Haureau, Notices 
et extraits, III, p. 242. A variant of this story is in the Scala celi, f . 8 vo. 
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No. 89, "De puero, qui aquam in fonte iussit ascendere." See 
Herbert, Cat, p. 464, from Migne, Vitae ■patrum, 73, cols. 756, 1004. 

No. 91, "De adultero quondam et uxore eius devota." See 
Ward, Cat., II, 682 (Promptuarium exemplar um: De Miraculis B.V., 
cap. xxii). 

No. 95, " De domicella, quae somniabatur quod e claustro aufu- 
gisset." See Ward, Cat., II, 666; MS Egerton 1117, printed from 
this in Wright's Latin Stories, Percy Society, London, 1843, No. 107. 

No. 96, "De filiis, qui cadaver patris sagittis penetraverunt." 
This favorite story of the true son who would not shoot at his father's 
corpse is one of the Gesta Romanorum tales, No. 45. To Oesterley's 
references may be added Etienne de Bourbon, No. 160, p. 136. See 
also Clouston's Popular Tales, I, 14, cited by Herbert, Cat., p. 206. 
The story was a favorite one in the exempla-hooks; see Herbert, 
Cat., pp. 176, 206, 444, 529, 563, 608, 652, 684. 

No. 99, "De domina, quae leproso adhaesit." See Herbert, 
Cat, p. 655. 

No. 103, "De monacho, qui capram dilexit." This famous story 
was used by Boccaccio in the Decameron (Introduction to IVth Day) 
and is studied by D'Ancona in Studj di critica e storia ktteraria, 
Bologna, 1880, p. 307. Many additional references might be given; 
see Jacques de Vitry, No. 82, and, for exempla, Herbert, Cat., pp. 8 
(Jacques de Vitry), 65 (Odo of Cheriton), 504, 573, 607. 

No. 104, "De rustico, qui odorem apothecae ferre non potuit." 
See Jacques de Vitry, No. 131, and Herbert, Cat., pp. 64 (Odo of 
Cheriton), 183, 404 (Speculum laicorum), 499, 554. 

No. 108, "De rustico et asino." A rustic was leading a loaded 
ass which stuck in the mud. A soldier passing by alighted from his 
horse to help the rustic extricate his ass. As soon as the rustic saw 
what the soldier was doing he made no effort himself and the soldier 
left him in anger. This is of course a variant of the well-known 
fable "Le chartier embourb^" (La Fontaine, VI, 18; Babrius, 20; 
Avianus, 32, "Rusticus et Hercules"). 

No. 109, "De lignis silvarum, quae regem eligere voluerunt." 
This is the well-known fable from the Book of Judges, 9:8-15. It 
is used as an exemplum by Odo of Cheriton; see Herbert, Cat., pp. 34, 
38, 42, 43, 46. 
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No. 112, "De asino et catulo." This well-known fable is in 
Jacques de Vitry, No. 15, and Gesta Romanorum, 79, etc. 

No. 113, "Lupus monachus." See Herbert, Cat., pp. 61 (Odo 
of Cheriton), 183. 

The above are, I believe, all the exempla for which Klapper has 
given no references whatever, and for which I have found analogues. 
There are also many interesting ones for which Klapper's references 
are very inadequate. I may mention the following ones: 

No. 23, "De triginta missis beati Theoduli." This most inter- 
esting and dramatic story of the thirty consecutive masses said to 
release a soul imprisoned in a block of ice is found in the Legenda 
aurea, p. 731, "De commemoratione animarum." It was a favorite 
story in exempla-hooks as may be seen from Herbert, Cat., pp. 330 
{English Metrical Homilies), 383 (Speculum laicorum), 474, 630, 
685. Herbert also cites the version in Hervieux, Fabulistes Latins, 
IV (1896), 254 (Odo of Cheriton). 

No. 60, "De nigromante Magdeburgensi." Three youths reduced 
to beggary by dissipation are conducted by a necromancer to a 
conventicle of demons. They are given a week to decide whether 
they will renounce Christ and his mother. While the meeting is 
going on the king of it arises, takes off his crown, and performs an 
act of adoration. A little later he rises and bows but does not adore. 
He is asked to explain his actions and says that the parish priest was 
passing with the Host to visit a sick man, and the king had to adore 
it. When the priest returned without the Host the king had to bow 
in reverence to the office. The references in Klapper to Canti- 
pratanus and HoUen are not pertinent. In their stories the Host 
breaks up a conventicle of demons, but the two acts of adoration 
and reverence are wanting. This story also is a favorite one; see 
Herbert, Cat., p. 407, for the version in one of the MSS (Additional 
17723) of the Speculum laicorum. To Herbert's references may be 
added Scala celi, f. 64 vo. Other versions are in Herbert, Cat., 
pp. 447, 505, 545, 644, 675, 719. 

No. 94, "Deus plus potest quam imperator," the story of the 
two blind beggars who cried daily through the streets of Rome, 
"Bene est adiutus, quem deus vult iuuare," and "Bene est adiutus, 
quem imperator vult iuuare." The emperor has a pastry made and 
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filled with gold and gives it to the second beggar. He sells it to the 
first beggar for three pence. When the emperor learns this he con- 
firms the sentence of the first beggar that it is better to trust in God 
than in man. Klapper cites Ruodlieb, vss. 390 &., in Grimm and 
Schmeller's Lateinische Gedichte des X. und XI. Jahrhunderts. A 
version is in the " Convertimini " ascribed to Holkot by Herbert, Cat., 
p. 130. Another is in Wright, Latin Stories, Percy Society, 1843, 
No. 104, Wright cites Gower, Conf. Am. vss. 2391-2430. The 
theme of one of two persons being lucky and receiving the gifts 
designed for the other is found in Gesta Romanorum, No. 109. See also 
Herbert, Cat., p. 377 (Speculum laicorum, "Miser of Winchelsea"), 
447 (Alphabetum narrationum) , 507, 719. 

No. 97, "De duobus sociis, qui thesaurum invenerunt." This 
is the story of Chaucer's Pardoner's Tale, and does not occur fre- 
quently in exempla. I do not remember to have seen it until the 
publication of Herbert's Catalogue, where three versions of it are 
to be found, pp. 660, 693, 711. Klapper gives a second version in 
No. 98, "De tribus sociis, qui thesaurum invenerunt." In addition 
to the references in the Chaucer Society's Originals and Analogues, 
see Chauvin, Bibliographie des ouvrages arabes, VIII, 100-101, No. 73, 
"J&us et les trois voleurs." To Chauvin's references may be 
added: H. S. Canby in Modern Philology, II, 471-87; W. M. Hart 
in same periodical, IX, 17-22; and Koppel in Anglia, XIII, 174-86; 
XIV, 227-67. 

No. 105, "De duobus malefactoribus, qui impetraverunt, ut 
instrumenta mortis sibi ipsi eligerent," the well-known story of the 
malefactors condemned, one to be blinded, the other to be hanged, 
given their choice of the instruments of their punishment. Of course 
one cannot find a suitable nail or the other a fitting tree. This jest 
is as old as Jacques de Vitry, No. 62, where references to other versions 
may be found. To these may be added Herbert, Cat., pp. 69 (Odo 
of Cheriton), 461, 552, 573, 602. 

There are certain stories to which Klapper gives no references 
and for which I have been unable to find any parallels. I mention 
them here in order that someone may be more fortunate in discover- 
ing their sources or analogues. Two of this class are of a quasi- 
historical character: No. 11, "Quomodo Regulus Consul serpentem 
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vicerit," how Regulus killed a great serpent while waging war against 
the Carthaginians; and No. 13, "Quomodo Virgilius vanitatem 
mundi cognoverit," the poet's recognition of the vanity of the world, 
expressed in the lines: 

Pastor, arator, eques, paui, seui, superaui. 
De capris pastis, rure sato, hoste subacto, 
Nee lac nee segetes nee spolia uUa tuli.^ 

The others are: 

No. 15, "De Hemmerlino, quem s. Thomas Cantuariensis a 
purgatorio liberavit." A certain knight went with the king of 
"Suecie" to war with the king of Spain. The knight's horse is 
killed under him and his faithful servant Hemerlinus gives his own 
to his master and is himself slain. Three years later the knight on 
his way to Canterbury has a vision of his former servant tormented 
in purgatory, from which, he says, he can be liberated by the virtue 
of St. Thomas, then living. The mass is begun, and the knight sees 
the church filled with the souls which have been freed from purgatory 
by the saint. When the mass is finished the whole church is resplen- 
dent and the bishop, St. Thomas, sees Michael and a multitude of 
angels bearing a soul brighter than the sun, which the archangel 
presented to the bishop with the words: "The Lord offers this soul 
to thee because thou didst pray devoutly for it." I cannot find this 
story in the miracles of St. Thomas. 

No. 21, "De damnato, quem aquila dilacerabat." We read in 
the book called Annuliis, part II, cap. cxix, that there were two noble 
canons related to each other and both living a life of worldly pleasure. 
One dies and appears to the other tortured by a black eagle vomiting 
fire from its mouth and eyes. The dead man warns his kinsman to 
amend his life and is finally carried off by the eagle. 

No. 33, "De divite, qui animas absolvit post prandium." In 
the same book, Annulus, cap. cxxii, we read of a devout man of 
wealth who invited the poor to a banquet. Among them were three 
strangers who did not eat or drink. When grace was said, " Fidelium 
anime requiescant in pace," the three arose and said they were 

1 Professor Hamilton has reminded me that the story of Regulus and the serpent Is 
in Gesta Romanorum, 268, and the Vergil verses are in the Anthologia Latino, Leipzig. 
1906, No. 800 (olim 872). The omitted line is: 

Capras, rus, hostes, fronde, ligone, mauu. 
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waiting for the only food they used, namely, absolution, whereupon 
they vanished. 

No. 35, "De sanctimoniali, quae animas vidit in ecclesia." In 
the same book, cap. cxxii, we read of a certain nun of the preaching 
order in Cronwitez, "custos ecclesie," who saw, when she entered 
the church to ring for matins, a multitude of poor with bags and 
wallets. She asked who they were and was told that they were the 
souls of the dead come to bear away the prayers uttered in the church 
so that they might be freed from their torments. 

No. 39, "De duce, quem animae contra inimicos defenderunt." 
In the same book and chapter we read of a pious duke who built 
churches and had masses said for the dead. The devil stirred up his 
subjects to war against him, but he was defended by an army of 
souls which he had freed from purgatory. 

No. 40, "De episcopo, qui vidit iuuenem piscare mulierem." 
A certain bishop who lived near a cemetery saw in a dream a youth 
fishing with a golden hook and silver line and catching a woman. 
When he awoke he looked into the cemetery and saw a youth praying 
at a certain grave. When asked what he was doing he answered: 
"I am praying paternoster and miserere for my mother's soul." 
The bishop then understood that the soul of the mother was delivered 
from purgatory by the prayers of the youth, and said: "Paternoster 
est hamus aureus et Miserere est linea argentea." 

No. 49, "De visione, quam f rater ordinis praedicatorum habuit 
in hora mortis." An English monk of the preaching order has a 
vision on his deathbed of Saint Edmund, the Virgin, and angels. 
Such visions are common, but I have not encountered one exactly 
like this. 

No. 59, "De bufone, qui male acquisita consumabat." In the 
book called Annulus, cap. cxiiii, we read that a saint came to an irm 
where wine was sold by unjust measure, and yet the innkeeper grew 
constantly poorer. The saint directed the innkeeper to dig near 
the clepsedra, where a great toad was found receiving in its open 
mouth drops and foam. The saint said to the innkeeper: "Now I 
know how your ill-acquired goods are consumed." 

No. 63, " De clerico, cui daemon promisit, quod foret rex Angliae." 
A certain clerk is promised the kingdom but is hanged instead. 
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No. 67, "De clerico, qui verba Scripturarum in epistola amatoria 
scripsit." In Germany a certain clerk wrote love-letters to a nun 
and used the words of Scripture: "Labia tua mel et lac" (Song of 
Solomon, 4:11), in one of them. His tongue protruded and he died 
suddenly. 

No. 68, "De Sarraceno, qui post conversionem suam regem 
paganorum baptizavit." A certain preacher crosses the sea and 
converts a Saracen of high rank, who is sent by his lord to convert 
the heathen. He comes to an island and has a dispute with the 
king's philosophers, and as a sign of his truth, he invokes a demon 
who kills the most prominent of the philosophers. The terrified king 
demands another sign, and the Saracen expounds to him at length a 
wonderful dream which he has had and which is merely an allegory 
of Christ's Ufe and death. The king is, of course, converted and 
baptized, with all his city. 

No. 70, "De episcopo Misnensi, qui per sanctam Barbaram a 
morte liberatus est." The bishop, whose name is not given, was 
attacked by his enemies in the castle of Stolpan in 1383, but aroused 
from his sleep and miraculously preserved by Saint Barbara. 

No. 80, "De flore, qui in nocte nativitatis Christi floret." St. 
Helena took to Rome with her some of the hay on which Christ 
was born and Pope Liberius carefully preserved it wrapped up in the 
Savior's swaddling-clothes. In Saxony, not far from the city of 
Dudirstat, in a certain convent was preserved a flower from this hay, 
which every year on Christmas Eve at the very hour when Christ 
was born flowered and opened most beautifully and joyfully. 

No. 81, "De Judaeo, qui prophetiam invenit in Tholeto." In 
the time of King Ferdinand a Jew breaking a rock in order to enlarge 
his vineyard found in a cavity a book with leaves of wood, about as 
large as a psalter and written in three languages, viz., Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin. It spoke of three world-epochs, from Adam to 
Christ. The beginning of the third is placed in Christ, thus: In 
the third the Son of God shall be born of the Virgin Mary and shall 
suffer for the salvation of the world. The Jew was straightway 
converted and baptized with his household. It was also written in 
the book that it should be discovered in the time of Ferdinand. 

No. 82, "Visio mirabilis in claustro grisei ordinis Tripolis aimo 
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1277." A certain monk was saying mass before his abbot, and 
between ablution and communion there appeared a hand writing 
on the corporal on the altar. The writing contained various prophe- 
cies of the vicissitudes of the church and world, of which one is: 
"Gens quedam veniet, que vocatur sine capite." This is later 
explained: "Anno domini MCCCXLIX, quando isti flagellatores 
fuerunt, qui fuerunt gens sine capite." 

No. 83, "De solatiis Lucensibus." In the city of Lucca, "civi- 
tate Lucana," the inhabitants amused themselves by creating a pope, 
an emperor, a king of France, and a Lord of Lucca who was over all 
the others and summoned them to appear before him and to show 
him honor and reverence. After this the Lord of Lucca asked: 
"Is there a greater lord on earth than these?" and the answer was: 
"Christ." "Where is he?" "In the churches." Then they led 
before the Lord of Lucca a priest arrayed for the mass and he did 
honor to him. "In that very year the city was divided and fell 
from bad to worse and in a short time was sold more than five times." 
I do not know any analogue for this curious anecdote. 

No. 92, "De ribaldo, quem mulier in puteum misit." A certain 
woman had an imworthy husband, who spent his substance in riotous 
living and depended on a prophecy that he should find a treasure. 
The wretched wife consulted the priest who advised her to follow this 
stratagem. She told her husband that it had been revealed to her that 
the treasure in question was in the well, but that she could not seek it. 
So she lowered him into the well, and when he was half-way down, 
she let go the rope, and he fell and broke his arms and legs and had 
to stay at home with his wife. 

No. 107, " Quomodo miles novus armaretur." We read in ancient 
histories that when a new knight of noble degree is to be armed and 
enter battle or the lists, the most beautiful maiden who can be found, 
the daughter of a king, for instance, leads him into her chamber, arms 
him, and then embraces him and promises him her love if he returns 
victorious. Thus she encourages him to do well and fight manfully. 

No. 110, "De urso, qui mel gustare voluit." The bear was so 
recalcitrant that he had to be dragged to the honey and his ears 
remained in the hands of the one dragging him. When, however, 
he had tasted the honey, he had to be dragged away by his tail, and 
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that too remained in the hands of the one dragging him. So the 
bear lost his ears and tail on account of the sweetness of the honey, 
and thus it is that all other bears are now born as they are, who, 
according to this fable, were formerly bom in another fashion. 

No. 114, "De lupo, qui ieiunavit." A wolf seeing Christians 
fast, fasted himself forty days. When Easter came no one gave him 
any food. Then he saw a sheep on a disciple's shoulder and tried 
to reach it but was struck by a scythe and woimded. Then he 
sought a goose which was said to possess the art of healing. The 
goose was frightened and kept wounding the wolf anew with its 
hard beak. At last the wolf saw the craft of the goose and pre- 
tended to have quinsy and persuaded the goose to put its beak in 
his throat and swallowed the unhappy fowl, only to die afterward of 
his own wounds. 

No. 115, "De asino, qui voluit scire ovi cornicis dispositionem." 
A loaded ass was passing a church and heard the priest declare that 
the state of men and beasts was similar to that of the crow's egg. 
The ass threw off his load and tried to climb a tree in order to see 
what the condition of the crow's egg really was. He got a fellow-ass 
to help him up and saw that the eggs were white. "Oh," he 
exclaimed, "am I so fair ? I will not carry any more loads, but how 
shall I descend ? " The crow happened along and said: " If you will 
promise not to climb up again, I will carry you down." The ags that 
he was, trusted to the crow and fell heavily down. Then he 
exclaimed: "I will not climb a tree again, but will remain an ass as 
I was before," and so he again resumed his burden. 

As will be seen from the above r6sum6 the collection made by 

Klapper is an interesting one and contains some important analogues. 

The editing is, however, as I have shown above, very inadequate. 

The student of this class of Uterature will see from my references 

how indispensable to all workers in this field is the Catalogue of Mr. 

J. A. Herbert, recently discussed in these pages. 

T. F. Ckane 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
December 27, 1912 

Note. — My colleague, Professor G. L. Hamilton, has called my atten- 
tion to the following corrections and additions: No. 30, see G. L. Hamilton 
on death of Herodias in Romania, XLI, 278 ff. No. 39, of. Grimm, Deutsche 
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Sagen, No. 328. No. 47, The Vita S. Brandani known to the writer was 
probably not the Navigatio printed by Jubinal, but the fuller text presented 
in the Vita printed by C. Plummer, Vitae sanctorum Hiberniae, the source 
of the Anglo- Norman version published by Suchier and Michel (cf . Plummer, 
Zeitschrift fur celt. Philol., V, 138; op. cit., I, xlii). In this version (Plununer, 
op. cit, II, 286-87, chaps, xii, xiv, Anglo-Norman trans, ed. Suchier, 1300 ff., 
1355 ff., Romanische Studien, I, 581, 582), Judas relates in detail how he 
rests "die dominica," and then goes through various punishments, beginning 
"in die lune," details of which there is no sign in the other versions. No. 66, 
for further analogues see A. Schonbach in Wiener Sitzungsberichte, 163, 
I, 35, for name of demon see Studien zur vergl. Ldteraturgesch., VI, 279. 
No. 74, for the first part of the the Jonah-story see R. Kohler in Lais de 
Marie de France, ed. Warncke, pp. cff.; Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soc, 
1910, 273; Proceedings of the Amer. Philos. Soc, 1887, 145; A. Henry, 
Travels, 1909, 107. In some of the instances cited emphasis is laid on the 
fact that the victim was tied helpless to a plank, as in this example, a sub- 
stitution of the earlier custom of throwing in the victim after cutting off 
his limbs. For the second part add R. K. Klein, Schriften, I, 117; von der 
Leyen in ArchivfiXr das Studium der neuer. Sprachen, CXVII, 84; I. Goldziher, 
Muhammedanische Studien, II, 340; Jahrbuch fiir rom. und eng. Lit., IV, 110. 
No. 80, The flower of Dudirstat which blooms on Christmas Eve is paral- 
leled by the well-known Glastonbury thorn and similar marvels elsewhere; 
see Brand, Pop. Ant., ed. Ellis, II, 293 ff.; Ill, 375 ff.; Folk-Lore, V, 337; 
XXI, 225; XXII, 323; Joseph of Arimathea, ed. Skeat, xxii; Bibl. de 
I'Ecole des Chartes, 1907, 103; Trevelyan, Folklore and Folk Tales of Wales, 
106; Jahrbuch fiir rom. und eng. Lit., Ill, 230. No. 97, There is another 
Latin version not yet noted in the sermon of the Spanish preacher in Revista 
de archivos, ser. Ill, Vol. VII, pp. 420-21; an lumoted version is also in 
Renal, Contes de Madegascas, II, 21-22. 
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